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Written for the Bouquet. 
ODE, 
ADDRESSED TO J. G. PERCIVAL, M. D. 


“cipibUs isse vivis non ultima laus est. 
wiptbus placuesse vr ltima ; r 
siti Horace, Ep. 17th, Lib. 1: 35. 


I.—l. 
Frou a calm seat, in pensive solitude, 
Retired from shock, 6r hum, of busy man ; 
Where nought is heard to wake the listening wood, 
Save the wild warble of the thrush’s strain 
That faintly comes upon the soft wind’s wing; 
A youthful bard, whose humble name 
Shrinks at the inildew breath of soul inspiring Fame ; 
—Yet who in childhood touched the Thalian string— 
Wakes the low music of his lyre again, 
And fain would pay the tribute, due ‘\o thee, great man. 


L.—2. 


In Tempe’s flower-enameled vale, ’t would seem 


Thy soul was nursed ;—there first she pruned her wing jj 


And sought the bowers, where trills the music-stream 
Of soothing poosy :—there thou didst fling 
hy trembling fingers o’er the harp of song, 

Plaintive and sweet—-then prouder rolled along 

The flood of numbers,—for thy master skill 

Moulded the bard and minstrel strain at will. 


I.—3. 
A spirit of the hucless air, hath breathed 
The mayic flame of Heaven o’er thy soul! 
Fame, round thy hallowed brow, hath wreathed 
Her rare and brightest garlands !—thou dost stand 
Lord of the lyre in fair Columbia’s land, 
jad one who bravest the flood that Albion's minstrels roll! 


II.—1. 
Enthusiasm chained thee as her votary. 
Imagination, high, thy mind hath led; 
On it hath soared through wide immensity,— 
Then, in the ‘coral groves,’—the ‘ gold-fish’ bed ;— 
Now, in the deep and darker dens of ocean, 
Where sullen moans the dash of waves 
Amid her wild unfathomed caves, 
And stirs the sca-weed wiih a listless motion; 
Where too the din of clashing arms rose loud, 
Yr where sweet murmurs sadden’d mirth to dear them 5 
Where too the mountains shook when the rifted cloud 


Poured its red terrors forth upon the winds that bear them ; 


Where too the sunset gleam 
On the Jake hath rested ; 
Where too the kissing breezes 
Little wavelets crested ; 
Where pensive Quict reigns 
Deep in verdant solitude: 
There too the muse hath led thee— 


Thou each sweet hast culied,—each charm hast wooed. 


I].--2. 
We fear that Sorrow’s bitter train hath lightly 
Galled thee, with they foul and venom stings,— 
Shapes of hazzard eioom and phantoms sprightly 
Dance around thy path, and mar the springs 
Of thy soul’s deep, burning sensitiveness, 
With’ring life’s fair buds—corroding peace— 
Calling up grim fiends to rend thy breast! 
Hell’s dark nurslinzs! Nymphs of fabled Acheron! 
Pointing to the grave’s cold silent rest, 
Bidding thee kiss the tear that makes thee lone. 
If so, he who now hath dared 
Wake a note of song to mezit 
Opes the fount of sympathy— 
Fain would heal thy bleeding spirit ;— 
For although youth’s wild heart and step are his, 
Slom hath been his friend and pain his bliss. 





I1.—3. | 
There is a sweetness in the poet's soul | 
Though all be dreary, dark and desolate ; 
Despair, hath horror-charms!—the wind wil) spring 
Swittas the lightuing’s lance on fiery wing ! 


Exult! though death his warning flag unfoid ;-- 
And sad Melpomene a flood doth roll 
Of balm as ‘twere, to heal the wounds of fate, 
To ease the anguish—bid the spirit rise 
Up as the eagle to its kindred skies. 
IIL.—-1. | 
The poet’s mind is far above the crowd's, 


And woos seclusion,—shrinks from sordid sense : 


His thoughts in higher purer air be shrouds 
In counting coin and piofit-heaping pence 
He hath no pleasure ;--but to be alone 





With his sweet lute or harp of pleasant melancholy tone. 
III.—2, 
And thiné too is a spirit veil’d in light ;— 
Sips, as the bee, its food from rarest flowers; 
Mouuts till e’en Fancy trembles at the height, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| And boldly strays through bright perrunial bowers ;— 
| Thy soul was nursed for rare pursuits--she deems 
| That mind is a bright spark of iminertality ; 
| And if we scorn to rise, to her, it seems 
*Twere better, we had never been, than be. 
| And thou art right great man !-—there’s something, deep 
| In the warm breast of mortals, that doth say-- 
‘We are not born to brute-like eat and sleep 
| A little space--then droop and fade away: 
But be immortal! every one should claim 
| For his owu brows the laurel wreath of Fame’— 
| It is a stranger's prayer that thou may’st stand 
Ever the honored of our lovely land. 
| I.—3. 
The meed is given, and i now suspend 
My simple untaught lyre upon the willow ; 
And if the breeze that curls the little billow 
Bencath, its softening influence lends, 
And bids the wires wake soothiugly; again 
The unknown bard may chant a solitary strain. 


THE SEVENTEL SON. 


BY JAMFS HALL. 





‘I map a classmate at college whose name was Jere- 





my Geode. Circumstances threw us together at that 
'| time, and we became attached friends. We occupi- 
| ed the same room, and the same bed, and free 
|| ly communicated to each other our most seerct 
\thoughts. I am not philosopher enough to ac- 
| count for the principle of attraction which operated 
|| upon us; the adhesion was very strong, but the 
|| cause which produced it is as far hidden from my 
| feeble powers of perception as the properties of the 


jloadstone. I once read a yery icarned and unintelli- 


| gible book of philosophy, trom beginning to end, for 
| the purpose of finding out why it was that two hu- 
| 


man beings should be stuck together like particles of 


S 
| 


| 

| granite : but had my labor for my pains. The rea- 
| son was inscrutable ; stuck together we were, and 
| yet never were two individuals more unlike each 
other. We were perfect antipodes and our friendship 
a moral antithesis. My readers will enter fully into 
the perplexities which this subject afforded me, when 
I inform them that my friend was dismally ugly, 
while I was, not only a great admirer of beauty, but 
in my opinion at least, very good looking. He was 
asloven. I was neat and dressy. He loved books, I 
loved men—particularly those of the feminine gender. 








JOSEPH THURLBUT, PUBLISHER. 


NUMBER 7. 


| He was devoted to figures, and so was I—but then 
| his affections settled upon the figures of arithmetic 
{and geometry, while mine were running riot among 
| those of the cotillion. He was studious, grave, and 
unsocial, and I gay, volatile and fond of company. 
I could talk by the hour about any thing or about 
nothing, while my friend was taciturn, seldom open- 
ing his remarkably homely mouth, except to utter a 
syllogism, or demonstrate a problem. There were 
occasions, it is true, when his eloquence would burst 
forth like the eruption of a voleano. IT haye seen 
him rant like a stump orator, over a geological spe- 
cimen, or pour forth metaphors, in all the exuber- 
ance of poetic frenzy, while commenting upon the 
wonders exhibited in the structure of a poor unfortue 
nate musqueto which had fallen into his elutehes. 
Strange as it nay seem to those who are unacquain- 
ted with the organization of suel minds, lie was a 
wit of the highest order. A silly nuendo, a sen- 
tentious remark, a playful sarcasm, uttered with the 
most inflexible gravity, would excite in others a par- 
wicone 
scious of any feeling akin to mirth. ‘That he en. 


oxysm of laughter, while he was apparen 


joyed his own exquisite vein of) humor, ithe hu. 
mor of others | have no doubt, for every man who 


possesses any strongly marked fienlty of 1 


mind, 
experiences a high degree of pleasure in its exercise. 
selfish 


man, who, wrapped up in the abstractions of jis own 


But he passed for a Inisanthrope, an unfee 


mind, had no sympathies in common with his fellow 
creatures; and he was willine to pass under any 
character which might secure him from intrusion, 
and leave him at liberty, to pursue the leadines of 


his own genius. His equanimity under these surmi- 


ses, and underall the crosses of life, was al solutely 
miraculous ; the truth was, that his vigorous under- 
standing, and native good temper, enabled him to 
|| look down upon the accidents that vex other men. T 
alone suspected that he was kind and generous, be- 
cause I had seen his eye moisten, and the rigid mus. 
cles of his face relax, as he perused the tender 
epistles of a doating mother; though it was only 
in after years, that 1 learned that he earned his own 
subsistence, and that of his parent, by the labors of 


tudies, J 


could have wept when this fact came tomy knowl. 


his pen, while he pursued his college 
edve, and when [ recollected how [ lad sometimes 
ridiculed his parsimonious habits, aud his unceasing 
devotion to labor. 

Another trait in the character of my friend shal! 
Al hough he diligently eschewed 


the company of women, and regarded nen with care- 


be briefly noticed. 


less indifference, he scemed so p ‘ily enamored of 


the society of children and other irrational animals, 
that I sometimes suspected him of being a believer in 
When 
fatigued with meatal exertions, he would steal off to 


the pythagorean doctrine of transmigration. 


join his little playfellows, on the green beyond the 
|| town, which was their place of evening resort. There 
he would be seen stretched upon the grass, gazing at 
them with an eye of interest and of complete satis- 
faction. ‘The youngsters quickly struck up an ac- 
quaintance, and clave to him with an instinctive af- 
fection, ‘They soon learned to bring him their hat: 
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and coats to take care of when they drew them off}| tosay ‘ between you and your cat,’ but I had the || engaging, will be blighted by vice, by 
for play ; he became the umpire of their contests, || grace to modify the comparison— between dozing || and by sordid cares, are so many, as 





. . . . | nee * aan ss ’ 
and the peace maker of their disputes ; and he might || over the fire, or over musty books. 


often be seen with the whole posse around him, the 


smallest hanging on his knees and his great shoul- || 


| 


‘The books are far from musty,’ replied he very 


placidly, ‘and as for poor puss, she is quite happy and 


~ > ; 1 | ros ate > } - ve y ’ 
ders, and the biggest forming a dense circle with | respectable, in her way. 


‘ ? | » Pp , - - > « ae thic 7 rt 
open eyes and mouths, while he related some strange || But my dear Geode, to what end is this slavery of 


legend, or explained the curious phenomena of na-| 


ture. ‘I'hese facts were not generally known in col- 
lege, and it was well for him—for had the erudite 
and dignified sophomores detected him in such child- 


ish pursuits, my friend Jeremy Geode would undoubt- | 


edly have been sent to Coventry. He had a mock- 


| 
\| 


| 





the mind? 

‘ Usefulness.’ 

‘ Usefulness ? to whom, pray 

‘To inyself, to my country, to mankind.’ 

‘ And the reward! Come tell us that. What do 
you expect in return for becoming the benefactor of 


. 


| disappointmens 
‘y 


, . to fill the beneyo, 
1 lent heart with trembling apprehension. 

‘| Doctor Geode settled in an obscure town, 
| wilderness. It was a village newly laid out 


| 


ee 
‘aT In the 


: » UDON the 
| borders of an extensive prairie: a beautifully undalet. 
| ing plain, fringed with woods, and dotted with siete 
|) esque clumps and groves of trees. The oruss, as a 
| but little trodden, exhibited its pristine luxuriance, al 
| avarigty of gorgeous flowers enlivened tho re 
| The deer still loitered here, as if unwilling to resin 
| their ancient pastures, and at night the lone howl of 
( the wolf could be heard, mingled with the fearful 


| , 
Pd , # ea : pe ar 
ing-bird too, in a cage,a martin box in his window, |) 40 ungrateful world ! 


screeching of the owl. The village was composed of 
; : ‘ i ; posed o 
‘The approbation of good men, and of my own | log cabins, and was, with the neighborhood around jt 

; t, 


and an industrious family of silk-worms, In a small \ 


cabinet. A lean, hungry, ferocious-looking cat, || conscience. | inhabited chiefly by backwoodsmen—a race of people 
whose love of mice or of mythology had brought her || He had reason and virtue on his side, and my logic | who, delighting in the chase, and devoted to their 


| ‘ ‘ 4 

to college, who had been expelled from one room and ! would hold out no longer. I was awed, but not con- | wild, free, and independent habits, precede the ad. 
kicked out of another, and suffered martyrdom in so 1 vinced, and we parted. vance of the denser population, and keep ever on the 
many shapes, that, but for the plurality of her lives, || My friend studied medicine, a choice upon which | outskirts of society. Ardent, hospitable, and uncultj. 

x . 1 ton rallie j , i tof his ve for vated p is as , ‘ ‘ 
she would long since have ceased to exist, at last 1 I had often rallied him as stata, tems of his love for vated, the stranger is as much dehghted with the cor 
took refuge in our room. She entered with a truly |) the occult sciences; for with bis more solid acquire- | dia: welcome he finds at their firesides, as he is struck 
feline stealth of tread, and sought concealment with |; ments, he had mingled an acquaintance with alchemy, | with their primitive manners, their singular phraseolp. 
the cowardice of conscious felony. But no sooner }| witchcraft, and all the mystic lore which is found in | 
did she attract the eye of Jeremy, than a mutual at- |, black letter books. He could draw horoscopes, and 
| tell fortunes like an adept, and so gravely would lie | 
talk upon such subjects, that had it not been fora 


gy, and their original modes of thinking, Accustomed 
to long journeys, to frequent changes of residence, 
tachment commenced, a single glance revealed to each to protracted hunting expeditions, to Swimming rivers, 
a kindred spirit; in a few hours puss was running and encamping in the woods, they bear fatiene and 
between the student’s feet ; before the close of this || lurking roguishness of the eye, which he could never | exposure with the patience of the Indian; their figures 
day she was reposed in his lap; and a firm friendship | Wholly command, I should have feared he was in} of speech are numerous, and drawn from natural ob. 

Under his care she grew fat, social, | earnest. I chose the science of law, because this pro- || jects ; and they have a fund of that intelligence which 
fession is considered the path to office and honor. 


was cemented. | 

and contented, and justice requires me to say, that a, ] arises from extensive wanderings, from a close obsery. 

more intelligent or better behaved cat never inhabited || had no relish for the drudgery of a practising attorney. | ance of nature, and from habits of free discussion, 

the wails of a learned institution. Framing declarations, and exploring the intricacies of | iningled with the simplicity induced by the absence of 
After the completion of our collegiate course we law reports, had no attractions for me. My ambition literature. 

commenced the study of our respective professions. soared higher; and I imagined, as multitudes of young || A few months passed away delightfully with Doc. 

Now it was that a principle of repulsion began to |) 


men do, who crowd to the bar in the hope of leading | tor Geode. 
operate, which carried us perpetually in opposite di- || @ life of ease and dignity, that my labors would cease, 
rections. Our minds, which had heretofore, to some | 22d ny triumphs begin, with my maiden speech. In | 
extent, inhabited the same sphere, began to diverge | Common with all who have been deluded by this falla- | 
; , Hic ay sat the 
as it were, from a common center, so that we enter- The labors of the 


He roamed the forest and the praries 
with the eagerness of one who had fallen upon a new 
world, more beautiful than that of his nativity. He 
walked and rode, hunted and fished, not in sport, but 
in search of scientific truth. 


cy, Lhave discovered my error. The cabin which he oc. 





ed upon the great theater of life by different paths. || lawyer who pursues his profession with energy, are as | cupied as a study, soon grew into a mnseum of nate 


My friend, who was cautious and plodding, betook 
him to the dusty turnpike of science, carefully no- 
ting the indications of the innumerable finger-posts 
and mile-stones, which have been set up by the in- 
dustry of sundry worthy men, on either side of that 
great highway. He was willing to reach the ultimate 
point of his ambition by the beaten road, which expe- 
rience has marked out. Wisdom’s ways are said 
to be pleasant ways, and all her paths peace, and I 
must confess that I had not sufficient taste to discern, 
wherein that peace and pleasantness consisted. I 
betook myself to that flowery path, which, without 
having any particular course of destination, mean- 


| severe as those of the farmer or mechanic, while his 
pecuniary gaius are less certain. 

!. . . . 

isa drudge, and the mechanic is not an esquire. The 


|| legal profession confers a patent of gentility on its 


|members if they are gentlemen of the bar; and the 
/man who wishes to become a gentleman by a short 
cut, and to remain one during life, has only to procure 


| a licence to practice in a court of record, which con- | 


But then the farmer 


ral curiosities. Every day brought some novel and 
interesting subject under his investigation, The 
treasures of knowledge which he had accumulated 
over the midnight lamp, seemed now to swell, and 
burst forth into new lite, as the exuberant flower 
springs from the folds of the bud. ‘The world around 
him was teeming with living and beautifal illustra. 


tions of those abstruse principles that had been giti- 


| fers an indefeasible title to that distinction, whatever || ered into his memory with so much toil, and arranged 
| 


| may be the properties of his body, mind, or estate. 
| 


' 
|; with so much care. 


Not a wind blew, nor a shower 


But IT sat down, not to write of inyself, but to indite | fell; not a flower regaled his senses with its gaudy 


| the veritable history of Doctor Jeremy Geode, who} beauties or rich perfumes, without filling his mind 


cers through the regions of fancy, and the resorts of 


pleasure. But I was unwilling, at first, to part with 
my friend; I grieved to see his youth withering in 


severe course of unproductive studies. 


‘What do you expect to gain,’ said Ito him, one |} grief. ‘I nursed her,’ said he, ‘in her last illness, and || 
d I Db ’ oD : | 


| having obtained his diploma with great distinction, | with a sensation of pleasurable emotion. To him the 
| emigrated to the western states. He called to take! phenomena of nature were all eloquence, and music, 
‘leave of me, previous to his departure. <A suit of| and symmetry. He had studied these things in the 
mourning announced that he had lost his mother, the | closet as mere abstractions, but now they came be, 
monastic seclusion, and his energies wasted in aj|| only human being, in memory of whom he would have | fore him as sensible objects, bearing the stamp of Te 
| thought it necessary to exhibit this outward symbol of | ality, and glowing with the freshness of life. 


But in the midst of these pursuits my worthy 


day, ‘by this incessant toil of the mind, this rigid | received her blessing. It was mournful to sever so’ friend entirely forgot to employ the ordinary means ° 
self-denial, this total abstraction from the pursuits of 


youth !’ 
‘ Knowledge !’ was his laconic reply. 


| 


dear a tie ; but 1 felt that I had gained, in her appro- | petting into practice. He made no display of hi 
\| bation of my conduct, a richer legacy than any that skill, nor courted theacquaintance of any of his neigh 
| the whole earth could bestow.’ He spoke of his fu- |, bors. No flashy advertisement extolled the meni 


* And will the accumulated stores of knowledge be | ture prospects with confidence, though with that pecu-| of Doctor Geode, and informed the public he wa 


: ° \} a. . ° . ° 

worth so dear a purchase? Are not you acting the || liar bashfulness with which a modest young man, | their humble servant. 
oo : | ‘ . a oe : te 

part of the miser who heaps up a mass of uscless || accustomed to seclusion, faces the world for the first || vantage of his improvidence, represented my erudit 

wealth, at the expense of all the courtesies of life, |\time. There is no sight more touching to a conside-| friend as an insane gentleman, who roamed 

: ° j . ° wif Ps P . | ° a ‘on? 
and all its enjoyments? Is this a rational way of | rate heart, than to behold a highly gifted and ingenu- 1 cathering roots, and catching prairie flies ; an 
a | Oo 
i ous youth, embarking in the voyage of life, with no |! neighbors felt no inclination to consult a ma 


spending time !’ 

‘JT like it,’ said he. 

I was nettled at his perfect composure. ‘So doe 
your ¢at like to sleep,’ I exclaimed, ‘and pardon m 


for saying that I see little difference’—I was going 


s 
e 


companions but enterprise and indigence. Brigh 


; ‘elem » his th 
may be his career, and noble his triumphs; but the |) His homely face was pale and sallow ; hus t 
chances that those buoyant hopes, those modest ' 
. . . . . 7 TV 
graces, those virtuous emotions,wh:ch render youth so | shaven; and in hig total carelessness of every 


A wily competitor taking al 
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d thé 
d doctor 
slander 
ick blac 

week un 
hing 


t || His own habits confirmed these mercenary 


beard was often allowed to remain a whole 


ea 


—- 
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ating to his own comfort, he sometimes ann 
is sliop to his lodgings without his hat, or with | 
shoe, His collection of stuffed 
wn and pickled reptiles, might | 
ene his sanity in question with those who | 
a no advantage in this hideous resurrection of 
ae Moreover Le had a tamed crow, a bird 
lar aversion, in consequence of its dep- | 
fields, and pronounced by a pop- | 


rel 
from hls 

one boot aud one 
impaled insects, 


jead bodies. 
peld in particu 
redations upon corn 
ylar verse to have been, 
Ever since the world began, 
Natural enemy of man: 
anda black cat, who of her own accord, had taken up | 


her residence with him, was his constant companion. 


He soon found himself avoided, like a mad dog ina 
populous town, or a Peoomason in the enlightened 
gate of New-York. Week after week rolled away, 
and no patient called the skill of Doctor Geode in re- 
quisition. He wondered at this circumstance, and | 
perplexed himself with vain endeavors to conjecture | 
the reason. He saw that he was shunned ; but his | 
modesty, as well as his independence, prevented him | 
from inquiring into the cause. In the mean while his | 
fnances were exhausted, and poverty, with all its in- | 
conveniences and mortifications, stared him in the 
face. 

There is one truth as regards the moral government 
of this world, to which there are few exceptions ; 
that is, that good deeds always have their reward. So 
ithappened to my friend. He was one day induced 
toenter a solitary cabin, in the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, by hearing as he passed, the groans of a person 
who seemed to be in pain. A decent widow who 
aupported a large family by her labor, was suffering 
wdera high fever, and ina state of delirium. Be- 
side her sat a fair haired girl, about fourteen years 
dd, the daughter of a neighboring gentleman, bathing 
ertemples, and vainly endeavoring to soothe her 
torture. Without asking any questions, the humane 
physician rendered such assistance to the sufferer as | 
ler case required ; nor did he quit her bedside, until 
every alarming symptom was removed. The young 
git, who at first shrun& back in alarm, was soon | 
dwn to his assistance by the kindness of his tones | 
and now witnessed his promptuess and success with | 
astonishment. Le continued to attend her from day | 
today uatil his patient was completely restored, and 


thenrefused any compensation for what he considered | 


asight and avoluntary service. Being an intelligent 


' 

| 

voman, who had been accustomed to attend the sick, | 
| 


she readily discovered, from his tender manner, and 


silful prescriptions, that he was no ordinary men ; | 


and she now, in the warmth of her gratitude, reveul- 
édto him the arts by whic his competitor had depri- 
ied him of the confidence of the public. 


tead of getting angry, he was amused at the ingenu- | 


| 

| 

Doctor Geode never did things like othermen. In. | 
! 


ty of his rival, and at his own ridiculous predicament. 
lle was born too fur east to be overreached by a spe- 
‘lous pretender ; and as his necessities were at that | 
Ument particularly pressing, he soon devised a plan | 
‘rpresent relief, and for the utter discomfiture of his 
mal. Although his bashfulness and habits of abstrac- | 
ton had kept him aloof from an intercourse with his | 
ighbors, he had not been unattentive to their tradi- | 
ton and modes of thinking: while he spoke little, he 
aad listened and observed much. Some of their su- 
Mstitions had struck him as remarkably amusing, 
ind he was even then preparing an essay on this sub- 
ft. With these landmarks to assist him, his scheme 
"s soon digested. Having prepared a neat card, 
‘drawn upon it a circle and a triangle, he proceed- 
. ‘0 trace over it several words in the Greek charac- 
®. He then advertised that ‘Doctor J eremy Geode, 





| the seventh son of a celebrated Indian doctor, would 
cure all diseases by means of the wonderful hygenia 
tablet ; or Kickapoo panacea, of which he was sole pro- 
prietor.” “It was a happy thought; the virtues of a 
seventh son have long been well known ; and howev- 
er our sturdy borderers may dislike their savage 
neighbors, the Indian Doctor has always been in 


high repute among them. The reputed lunatic 


at once elevated into an inspired mediciner; the crow, | 


the black cut, and the collection of natural curiosities, ' 


became objects of respectful curiosity. In vain did 


| wr “a P : 
| the regular physician of the village denounce him as 


an impostor; iu vain an incredulous few proiessed 
their disbelief. Tue doors of the seventh son were 
svon crowded with the halt and the sick. Among the 
first that came was Mr. Jones, the father of the tuir 
haired y.r., a gentieman of information aud property ; 
a frank, hospitable man, who had taken up a tavora- 
bie opimiou of the docior, and who became now, by 
his daughters account of the incident she had wi! ness- 
ed, warinly engaged in dis iiterest. What passe. 
the interview necd not be repeated. Mr. Jones a 

conclusion exuibsted evident syinptoms of having 
joyed a hearty iaugi., and Doctor Geode had rec 


some new views of western character, They rem: 


| ed firm friends, aid Mr. Jones never spoke of th 


The suc- 
cess of the mystic tablet was triumphant, and its fame 
spread far and near. 


seventh son, but in terms of high respect. 


Nauseating and dangerous 
drugs were decried, as useless and pernicious. It 
even became a matter of general remark and wonder, 
that people should be so stupid as to swallow dead.s 
poisons, wiile health could be much more cheajiy 
purchased by jookiig ata card. Faith alone was r 

It is true that 
the charm sonietimes failed ; but this was always at- 
tributed to the unbelief of the patient, and the doctor 


quisite to give eflicacy to the spell. 


forthwith proceeded to treat such cases secundum 
artem, concealing the fact that he used the subtle 
minerals of the pharmacopaia, and leaving the world 
‘to suppose that he practiced only with the simpics 
gathered in this botanica! The conse- 


quence was that his ;-ractice spread not only throug): 


excursions. 


the country around, but an immense number of ja- 
tients were brought to him from a distance. As for the 
regular physician, he was obliged to quit the vil- 
lage. 

IIappening to pass through that region, when thie 
fame of Doctor Geode was at its zenith, I was aston- 
ished to hear the name of my old classmate, of whom 
I had lost sight for some years, coupled with miracu- 
lous cures by faith ; atid I determined to pay him a 
visit. Muflled in my cloak, and disguised still fur- 
ther by the alteration that time had made in my fea- 
tures, lentered his dwelling. It was a spacious log- 
house, divided into several apartments, all of which, 
In the audi- 
ence room, if I may so call it, sat the doctor; his 


except one, were occupied by the sick. 


black beard, which lie had suffered to grow, overhang- 
ing his breast, and his raven locks almost concealing 
his features ; while his mountainous nose, his calm 
but piercing eye, and his sarcastic lip, revealed to me, 
at a glance, my former classmate. He was surroun- 
ded by a group of persons who sought relief from 
real or imaginary discases. 

| ‘I have a desperate misery in my side,’ said one. 

| *T have got the billiards fever,’ groaned another. 

| ‘Tam powerful weak,’ drawled a third. 
| 


‘ My limbs are sort o’ dead like,’ whined a fourth. 

‘Oh, doctor, I’ve got the yaller janders, power- 
,ful bad; I feel jist like I’d naaterally die off; and I 
can’t hope myself, nohow.’ 

‘Can you cure the rheumatiz ? | 

‘ T’ve an inward fever.’ 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Doctor, my pieded cow is in a de sput bad fix 
with the holler horn.’ 

‘Ah doctor Geeho, you never seed sica a poor 
afiicted creature as I be, with the misery in my 
tooth ; it seems like it would jist use ine up body- 
actously.” 

‘Oh, doctor, doctor, lye got the shaking ager so 
meghty bad, I ant no account no-how.’ 

‘Mr. Geehead, I wish you'd look at my boy ; he’s 
cot the trifl nvist way you ever seed; he cant larn 
us book ; and does nothing but just tell lies and 
steal, study, all the time ; he aint in his r vht mind, 
nohow ’” 

‘Canst thon minister to a mind diseased inquir- 
ed I, in a feigned tone. His quick eye, Which had 
inore than once rested on me since | had entered the 
room, was turned hastily toward me in eayer serutiny. 
Mailing to penetrate my disguise, he civilly inquireé 
my OHUSINOSS, 

‘T know,’ 


said I in a mock heroie tone, « that 


vledve is thy idol, usefulness iliy the 


obation of good men, thy reward. | seek advice.’ 


Cres d, 


‘Your compiamt / inquired he ina tremulous voice, 
ui han suspected who was his visitor. 
Poe cacocthes seribendi,’ 
Oh sr si omnes!’ exclaimed the seventh son, 
ving ios hand over his valetudinarian levee, who 


stood 


in awe, at this outlandish dialowne,. 


‘Hbate affected me from my youth,’ rejoined I. 
‘Got you gone,’ eried he, in atone of crave sare 
easm, While a joyful recognition sparkled in his eye, 
ery wore, itis a loathsome, incurable discase, 
lhortcisin may correct, but the grave ony can 
move li hath afflicted the world for aves, carry - 
wiil revelings, and jealousies, and war. It 
inavei aaa lean in flesh, and poor in substance. 


A hollow eve, a sunken cheek, a soiled finger, and a 


tattered coat are its symptoms.’ 
‘Lerave a private consultation, Jearned doctor,’ 
sald 1, aud accordingly, after dismissing his patients, 
he led me into his saretwm, and embraced me with 
tie fervor of affectionate friendship. 

I remained consumed 
Afier he 
had recounted his adventures, [I inquired how he, 


with him that day, and we 
nearly the whele night in conversation. 


could 
justify himself in assuming a character which did not 


whose moral principles I knew to be rigid, 
belong to him. 

‘There is less of imposture,’ he replied, ‘in the 
character which I have assumed, than you imagine; 
my iather was a paysician and I am his seventh son.’ 

* But is it right to delude the ignorant, and give 
your sanction to an idol superstition ? 

‘| will not say that itis right. Nothing is right, 
Yet Tam not prepared 
to say that it is morally wrong, to do good to men 

One 
inary, 


} 


but truth and plain dealing. 


turonuch the mediam of their own weak 


half the diseases which afflict mankind are ima: 





and should be treated as such. [ practice upon this 
rule, and have found faith quite as valuable as physic.’ 
‘ But is it possible that you can pursue this hfe 


with satisfaction 


‘So far as there has been deception in it, it has been 


irksome. But it has afforded me a fund of amuse- 


iment, and has given me an insight into the jiuman 


& 
heart, which I consider valuable. I have acquired 
an intimate acquaintance with the peculiarities of a 
most original people; have seen the workings of su- 


| perstition in one of its most powerful forms; and 


have closely studied one of the most curious inci- 
dents of the mysterious connexion between mind and 
matter.’ 
‘Then you have some confidence in your system ?” 
‘Oh yes, how can [help it? I have seen the stur- 





. 
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. i] 7 opin eaaaion a 
dy hunter, who could face the painted Indian, or || We reached the broad prairies and the regions of | This was more than the doctor could ¢} 


wrestle with the hungry wolf, quailing under a fancied || thinly scattered population. The wide and eres sooner did he behold the Workmanship of his oy» 
or unimportant disorder, and suddenly at my bidding, | road was changed for the path that wound over the t hands, and the pupil of his tuition, and Witness the 
by a mere volition of will, resuming his vigor, and | plains, or among the tangled woods. We forded the 1 whole acting of which he had been the inye 
returning to his manly exercises. I have seen the | little streams, and crossed the rivers in canoes, dri- | ue burst into an immoderate convulsion of 
drooping maiden, who was withering like the autumn | ving our horses before us. Instead of meeting the | The woman gazed in amazement, for in th 
leaf, call back her smiles and her bloom, by a simple | traveling carriage, the stage, and the loaded wagon, | features of ler patient she did not recognise her mag 
exertion of faith. I must acknowledge, however, we encountered the solitary hunter in his blanket | ter. I ran to him in alarm; but he continued t 
that my plan has been extended farther, and contin- | coat, treading along with the stealthy step of a cat, | laugh, rolling from side to side, throwing up his hes 
ued loner r, than I intended. It was embraced partly | and the watchful glance of the wary Indian. We _ arms, and screaming as if distracted. ” 
in jest, partly under the goadings of stern necessity. | lodged no longer at the Inn, attended by assiduous | 
My success astonished me. 1 saw no way to retreat. | servants, but slept at the settler’s cabin, and sat as | 
equals at his board. Two more days would have 
am now possessed of a suilicient sum to establish me | brought us to ———, when my friend was taken ill. 
wherever | please. Besides the bubble must soon | The attack was severe, he thought his own case was 
burst ; ours is not acountry, nor an age, in which de- | doubtful. There was no physician in the neighbor- 
lusion can live long.’ | hood, and he himself was unprovided with such medi- | 

I left him on the following morning. Shortly after- | cines as were suitable to his case. The fever was | 
wards he abandoned the scene of his success, after) raging and the pain intense. It was one of those ce- | And then he laughed again, until the whole house te. 
presenting the mystic tablet to the poor widow, who | ses in which the crisis approaches rapidly. ‘T'wo | echoed thesonorous peal. The big drops rolled from 
had proved so valuable a friend to him in the hour of days passed and he hourly grew worse, I was al- | his forehead. ‘See there!’ he exclaimed, * behg) 
adversity, and instructing her in the real secret of its | most frantic. At length the man of the house told | the work of the faith doctor : here we haye been Ja. 


and. No 


ntor, than 
laughter, 


€ altereg 


As soon as he was composed enough to spe 
exclaimed, ‘Give her a fifty dolar note, € 
|, Go, go, good woman, you have done yo 
go now but do not leave the house!’ 

‘Can it be possible? continued he, as the wonder. 
‘ing woman closed the door after her, ‘can it be, thay 
there are two Richmonds in the field? No, it is ny 
own veritable spell, and my very deputy herself 


ak, he 
harieg? 


i was doing good to others and enriching myself. I) ur duty wel. 


> 


| 


efficacy. 
Three years had passed away since the interview 


just related, when one day Doctor Geode, who was | 
now aregu/ar physician, of high standing, ina city | 
heap of people called on her—she had abundance to 
|| do—and she flew round among the folks mighty peart 
| I tell you. The way she fixed’em, was the right way, 
| there’s no mistake in it. I would’nt give her for 


not far from that of my own residence, entered my 
room. I was astonished at the change which a short 
time had wrought in his person and appearance. He 
was now in his thirtieth year, and had just reached the 
vigor of manhood. He was plainly but neatly dres- 


sed. Good living and active einployments had clothed | 


his muscles with flesh, and brought a healthy bloom 
to his cheek. 


tothe deportment of a plain intelligent gentleman. 
Asmile of benevolence and placid contentment sat 
upon his features; andI thought him by no means 50 
ugly as he had been in his youth. 


us of an old woman, that had lately settled in the 
_ neighborhood, who was ‘a desperate good doctor.’ 


The sharp angles of his face had be- || 
come rounded, and the clouds of care were dispersed. | 
The clownish manners of the student had given place | 


\) 


. : | 
‘There was a right smart chance of sickness when 


she came into the settlement,’ continued the man, ‘a 


|| naary high larnt mercury doctor, I ever see, no how.’ 
{} 
‘ But this 1s an extreme case.’ 


| No matter,’ replied the hunter cheerfully, ‘if the |, 


man was as cold as a wagon tire, provided there was | 
any life in him, she’d bring him to; there’s no two | 
ways about it.’ | 

| 


| 


i 


1 My friend smiled. ‘Send for the woman!’ I ex- |) 


claimed, ‘she may tell us of some remedy.’ <A boy | 


| was accordingly mounted on the fleetest steed, and | 
|soon returned with the female A®sculapius. There | 
\| 


| 


boring these two days to break this obstinate fever, 


and to produce a perspiration, and lo! the cunyins 


woman has wrought the desired change in a moment! 


And it was exactly so; the violent muscular action, 
and the sudden revolution in the patient’s train of 


thought, had produced instantaneous relief. A profisp 


perspiration, succeeded by a gentle slumber, relieved 
the most violent symptoms. When he awoke he asked 
‘forthe doctress. ‘I knew I was safe,’ said he, ‘as 
‘soon as I saw herface. She had a lancet anda box of 
calomel pills in her pocket. No man need die of abil. 
ious fever when these are near. J lost mine on the 
road. Send her in.’ It is only necessary to aid, 
| that after a few days careful attention from the old 
lady, who was really an admirable nurse, he was able 
to resume his journey. 

In consequence of his detention, we arrived at the 
| place of our destination too late to be of any service 


‘Come,’ said he, ¢ will you join me in a trip to —?” || Was nothing peculiar in her appearance, except that || to the daughter of Doctor Geode’s former friend in 


‘For what purpose 

‘ During my residence there, I had a friend, who 
treated me with kindness. He had penetrated my 
disguise by his own sagacity, but appreciated my mo- 
tives, kept my secret with an inviolable honor, and 
prompted my interest with all his influence. 
his family physician. 


I was 
He is dead, and his only daugh- 


ter, the fair-haired girl whom I once told you of, is | 


about to be deprived of her inheritance by a designing 


relative. My intimacy with the family has put me in | 


possession of facts, which are unknown to her, but 
which in my opinion will establish her claim. 
rights. Come, you have the dyspepsia, I am sure ; 
1 prescribe a long journe 


J: 

Who could resist the temptation of a tour to the 
frontier, in company with such a man? ‘The sev- 
enth son shall be obeyed,’ said I, and the next morn- 
ing found us on our horses. The journey was de- 
lightful. ‘The doctor was full of anecdote, and brim- 
full of science, both of which he poured out in copi- 
ous streams. His former taciturnity had given place 
to conversational powers of a high order. It had 
never been constitutional, but was the result of cir- 
cumstances. His youth had been silently and dili- 
gently employed in acquiring the knowledge which 
now burst forth in rich exuberance ; and he reminded 
me of the tree that in the winter stands bare, solita- 
tary, and ungraceful, but in due season bears the leaf, 
the blossom and the fruit. His inquisitive mind was 
constantly on the stretch. I was struck with his 
— information, his affability, and his colloquial 
skill. 


She is | 
a mere child, poor thing, and does not know her own || 


| she wore a long black veil, which completely conceal- 
| ed her features. She required to be left alone with the 


|| patient, but as I insisted on being present at the inter- 
| view, an exception was made in my favor. She ap- 


| 


proached the bed, felt the sufferer’s pulse, and passed || 


| her hand over his forehead, while the doctor, who 
| seemed to recognise the skillful touch of a practition- | 
er, mechanically put out his tongue. The woman | 
| turned to me, ana said in a low voice, ‘I can’t do noth- 
ing for this gentleman—he is very ill, and requires a | 
greater physician than I am.’ | 
‘ Do your best,’ exclaimed I. 
‘Ah, sir, I have little skill in medicine. I ambuta. 


| 
\| 
hand of Providence. I can do nothing. The man | 
| needs medicine.’ | 
‘If you mean to say, that you do your work by a/| 
|| spell, I insist upon your trying it.’ | 
‘Very willingly,’ said the woman meekly, then | 
raising her voice she exclaimed ‘ let no one speak.’ 
She next turned to her patient and said, ‘ sick man! 
do you believe I can raise you from this bed of pain? 
The doctor, who, even inthe hour of extremity, 


his head, while I felt an unaccountable awe creeping 
over me, 

| ‘Then look upon my face,’ continued she, in a sol- | 
|j emn tone, throwing back her veil and displaying in | 
| her right hand the identical tablet of Doctor Geode, 
| ‘and look upon this tablet of health, and these myste- 
| rious figures, and charming words, drawn upon: it by 
the hand of the seventh son of a celebrated Indian 
doctor—look on them, and believe, and be restored.’ 


| poor weak woman; and very humble instrument in the 1 


| 

|| seemed to retain his relish for hocus pocus, nodded || 
| 
| 


| her lawsuit. The cause had been tried, and decided 
|against her. My worthy fellow traveller bore this 
| disappointment with less patience than was usual with 
jhim. He took it to heart, and brooded over it. Eve 
|ry day he went to see the young lady, to console her, 
and to try to devise some means to reassert her rights. 
After a few visits, the doctor began to talk ina very 
| dignified strain, of the moral excellence and ment 
| acquirements of his young friend ; and at the close of 
‘one week he pronounced her a natural curiosity, aul 
| before the end of the second, he assured me solemnly, 
| that she was a phenomenon. He had discovered a 
/new scientific truth, namely, that in five years, a slim 
girl of fourteen, may be metamorphosed into a full 
grown lovely woman. 


\| ‘Why, Charles,’ said he, ‘there is nothing in the 


| whole arcana of nature to be compared with it; the 
bursting of the gorgeous butterfly from its chryst% 
‘the expansion of a beautiful flower, or any of the 
| most wonderful changes in the material world, cannot 
| equal it.’ 

| ¢What’s the matter now, doctor.’ 

| «Matter enough, sir, matter for curious thought. 
| Here is this little girl, who, when I saw her last, was 
dressed in cotton homespun, wore 4 sun-bonnet, and 
ran on errands for her father—a little slight thing, as 
pale asa lily, and as timid as a fawn. She sat ~ 
corner knitting, while her father and I conversed, . 
never raised her eyes, or uttered more than one sy! vi 
ble at atime. I used to carry young birds, — 
and pictures to her, as I would to any other cla. 


. she, as f08- 
| Now she is a woman, as beautiful as Hebe, @ 





1 as 
| pitable as was her own warm-hearted father, an 


ational as 
von—" 

sf she is 
ness her fir 
vi a collect 
and place hi 
, thousand ¢ 
tor put on 
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ional as an M. D. She is a remarkable speci- 
rational es 


er is a specimen,” interrupted I, *I can easily 
Sh» will hardly escape so iudustri- 
veg collector as yours lf. Take her home, docter, 
as her in your cabinet; she would be worth 
» thousand dried flies, or pickled snakes.’ The doc- 


ton his hat and walked off. I saw that it was 


ness her fate. 


and place 
tor pl 
all over with him. 

~ Atthe end of the third week of our stay, I began 
) mow impatient; but my friend’s ¢ phenomenon’ 
“ill waged all his thoughts, and where is the ardent 


still er 


acer of scence Who would have been willing to relin- 
‘ich so interesting a subject of investigation. He 
a anatomizing the young lady’s affections, with as 
much patience of research, as he would have bestow- 
oj on the complete skeleton ofa mastodon. I popped 
non them one day, unexpectedly, as they stood 





Cis at a window ; and before I was observed, 
orhad time to retire, I heard her say in a tremulous 
tone, 

‘Jjadeed, Doctor Geode, I hardly know what to say 
~it is so sudden—so—very unexpected—so’ 

‘Twill tell you what to say; say yes.’ 

he young lady covered her face, and uttered nei- 
ther yes nor no. 

‘Tsee through your case ,’ continued the determin- 
ol doctor, ‘all that it requires is faith. As I used to 
sk my patients here, I now ask you, have you faith 
inme!? 

‘It requires no exertion of credulity to believe that 
Doctor Geode is all that is noble and excellent,’ and 


then she placed her hand in his. The lover took it 


nepectfully ; and evidently at a loss what he ought to | 


donext, mechanically laid his finger upon her pulse; 
if he expected to find thoughts of love, and vows of 
tnth, throbbing in the arterial system. 


[suppose I laughed, for they both turned towards i and confusion of military life, should have ended my | pondence which was arranged between us. 


me. 


| tremely deficient in that indispensable accomplish- 
ment—the art of running away ! 
Yet in the face and eyes of these good and sufficient 
reasons to the contrary, Captain Smashem found favor 
The idea 
of a court martial was soon given over ; the events on 
Booby Hill being generally considered of a character 


with his compatriots and fellow-soldiers. 


not sufficiently serious to merit the consideration of 


so grave a tribunal ;—the thought of an indictment 
was very generally scouted, lest it should lead to un- 
desirable collisions between the civil and military au- 
thority ; Captain Smashem’s misbehavior at the ereat 
sham-fight passed gradua!!y into oblivion ; and, within 
less than three years from that event, he was chosen 
major-general of the division to which we both be- 
longed. 
If that magnanimity of spirit, which I have ever 
especially studied, and which has enabled me to sup- 
| port a dignified composure, alike on the muster-field, 
and in the Applesbury Almshouse, did not now come 
to aid, my readers can scarcely imagine the terms of 
strong disdain, in which I should speak of Smashem’s 
|, promotion. ‘That he, an illiterate blacksmith; skillful 
in nothing but hammering iron, and beating his neigh- 


| bors; a man of no merit or military science whatever, 
| should thus be placed at the head of a division; while 
1 I, college-learned, devoted heart and soul to the mili- 
| tary profession, who had given my nights and days to 
1 Steuben, and who had sacrificed my time, my fortune, 
| and the dearest affections of my heart, for the honor 
'|of promotion in the militia, still remained a mere 
captain of Light Infantry! I was tempted, (and who 
| would not have been?) to throw up my commission at 


once, and to renounce forever, the service of an un- 
\ <1 ‘ r 
| grateful country. 


| 
i 


| able services, and J myself, retiring from the bustle 


| days in sweet, domestic, inglorious obscurity, had not 


|| And perhaps my country would have Jost my invalu- | 


pressed in that single word. The very day on which 
I was chosen captain of the Applesbury Light Lafan. 
try, | had put up my sign as an attorney in the village, 
and, on the evening of that same eventful day, | tound 
courage to tell Miss Pairservice how much I loved her. 
She acknowledged a mutual passion, and we were 
engaged. 

It was necessary that the engagement should be 
kept secret for the present, for Marianne’s father had 
taken some unaccountable dislike to me: and, tl ough 
I tried my very best, to get into the good eraces of the 
old gentleman, I had not the slightest success. My 
inclination to serve my country as a militia ofiicer, 
e spark 


of patriotism or public spirit, would haye cained me 


which, had the old fellow possessed one sine 
his approbation and applause, was with him, a theme 
of constant jests and derision ; and many is the times 
i have had the greatest difficulty in the worid, to pre- 
vent myself from returning most impertinent answers 
to his ln pertinent observations. 

He carried his hostility to me so far, that, finally, 
having some suspicion how matters stood between 
Marianne and mysclt, he resolved to leave the town ; 
that absence and change of scene might prevail, where 
paternal authority was ound ineflicacious. THe chose 
a residence some forty miles distant from Applesbury ; 
sent 
to Boston, where her charms and accomplishments 


and, some time after his removal, Marianne was 


soon made her famous in the ecireles of fashion, and 


she was surrounded by beaux and dandies of’ the first 


order, against whose elegant impertinences, ond 


| graceful badinage, a poor rural militia officer, and 
country attoracy, stood a very sli¢ht chance of sue- 


cessfully contending. 


\ 


It is not necessary to mention the tears and promi- 
/ ses with which Marianne and myself separated, nor 
particularly to describe the scheme of secret corres- 
The lady, 


I believe, loved me sincerely; but I aim inclined to 


ty . . 7 | . . . 

‘Ah, Charles! what, eaves-dropping ? well no mat- || the hand of fate, which intended me for no such hum-} think, (though in this I may very probably be mistak- 
e—Iet me introduce you to Mrs. Jeremy Geode that ‘ble, though happy station, visited me with certain) en, and I hope I am,) that the swect gentleness of 
istobe. We shall be married to-morrow, and the domestic afflictions, which drove me back upon the || temper, which made every thing she said and did so 

| 


uext day bid adieu to the frontier.’ 
The wedding took place accordingly : and I need 


«arcely inform the intelligent reader, that my friend || I entertained for Marianne Fairservice. Indeed, it | 


snow one of the best and happiest of husbands, and 
enjoying, in the meridian of life, the rich harvest 
of prosperity and honor, which crowns a youth of 
virtue, industry, and self-denial, 





REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA 
OFFICER. 


RY COL. BELLEROPHON BURDOCK. 


NUMBER III. 


Arthe end of my last number, I left the valiant Cap- 
tin Smashem of the Rantipole Sharpshooters, in 
manifest danger of an indictment for a riot, and a 
‘curt martial for disobedience of orders,—and my val- 
ant self with uniform torn, and face bruised, so as to 
vein colors with the rainbow ; my body, it is true, in 
‘situation not very enviable, but my soul borne aloft 
mthe wings of glory. 

My experience has taught me that most things, in 
this world of chance and changes, happen differently 
fom our anticipations ; this remark is especial] y true 
“promotions in the militia. Captain Smashem, for 
tstance, according to any rational calculation, was, 
they say, completely dished ; there was an end, one 
Would have imagined, to his military career ; for who 
Would have thought of trusting a man with command, 
Who had showed himself so. unwilling to obey? and 
“et reason could possibly be urged for promoting an 


Cheer in the militia, who had proved himself so ex- | 


‘| military profession, for solace and support. 
|| My readers must be very well aware of the passion 
{| 
|| was her vivid exclamation, at the sight of the Apples- 
bury Light Infantry, while it was yet commanded by 
| Captain Doggett, which, as I have already related, 
\| first kindled in my bosom the flame of military aibi- 
ition. Miss Fairservice was not generally reputed 
i handsome, but she was certainly a very remarkable 
‘girl, I know not what it was, but there was a fascina- 
ition about her, which no one could withstand; many 
' people, at their first introduction, called her affected, 
|| and pretended to think her disagreeable, but no one 
'|ever tarried long within the sphere of her influence, 
| who did not love her. She had a sweetness and 
| gentleness of temper, combined with great spirit and 
|| intelligence, and every word she uttered was in such 
‘a soft, enchanting voice, that I firmly believe, though 
! she could not have captured, she might, at least, have 
captivated, an entire regiment: And for my part, I 
positively declare, that although the exigences of my 
/military career have carried me from the most north- 
| erly corner of Essex, even to the island of Nantucket, 
and from the utter extremity of Cape Cod, far west 
among the mountains of Berkshire; and though, as 
I became a soldier, I have always had an eye upon the 
| ladies; yet I have never seen the woman, who could 
‘| stand a moment’s competition with Marianne Fair- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I service. 

'| loved her—and my readers, who must by this time 
1 have some idea of the serious, enthusiastic turn of my 
| temperament, may easily imagine how much is ex- 


peculiarly feminine and fascinating, incapacitated her 


for any very deep and serious attachment. 
| Our correspondence, which was extremely constant 
at first, as obstacles increased, grew less frequent. 
It was impossible for me to sce Marianne at her 
father’s house; and, for a considerable time after she 
was sent to Boston, I was detained at Applesbary in 
settling a quarrel between my drummer and my first 
''serjeant, which threatened to involve my company in 
‘irretrievable confusion, and which cost me eight months 
‘hard labor to bring to a happy termination. Having 
| finished this weighty business, and finding a moment's 
‘leisure to attend to my own affairs,—somewhat alarm- 
‘ed at Marianne’s long silence, I resolved to pay her a 
| visit. It was nearly a year anda half since I had 
‘| seen her; and now, that we were to mect, it was, of 
| necessity, in that cold, distant, and restrained way, 
| which is worse, if any thing, than not meeting at al). 
|For the lady, at whose house she was visiting, had 
been particularly requested by Marianne’s father, to 
| keep an eye on his daughter ; and, also, on all such 
‘| gentlemen from the country, as might honor her with 
We met, however; and I found Marianne 
She assured me that her 


\a call. 
more charming than ever. 
affections remained unchanged; and I was happy, 
‘| but I cannot boast of having made myself very agrce- 
There was an embarrassment that almost com- 


| 
} 
\ 
1 
i] 


‘able. 
1 pletely overpowered me; that stiffened my limbs and 
|| tied my tongue ; and my emotion was so excessive, 
' that I was obliged to keep silent for fear of betraying 
\it. On the whole, this unlucky visit did me much 
1 more harm than good, since Marianne would no doubt 


i 


| 
| 
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have remained constant tome much longer than she 
did, had I not foolishly exposed myself to so disadvan- 
tagous a contrast with the several admirers who were 
already making her advances. 

The ladies of New England, however they may be 
surpassed by the ladies of other countries in beauty, || 


in wit, in temper, in accomplishments, in ardor, in 
constancy, far excel all the rest of th: female world || 
in—prudence ; a virtue, no doubt, very great, but H 
which I and some others who have soured above the | 
common level, cannot help regarding with a certain |) 
degree of contempt. Now Marianne poss :ssed her \ 
full share of this virtue ; and as she was arrived at the 1 
mature age of twenty, she resolved that love should | 
triumph no longer over reason. 

She saw me somewhat awkward and ungainly, (for | 
I had not yet acquired that military air and assured } 
carriage, for which, in maturer life, [ was famous 5) |! 
my career of promotion in the militia seemed to be | 
cut short; and, what was much worse, my property 
was gradually wasting, and I had no business in my | 
profession. She resolved to make a handsome retreat, 


and accordingly wrote me word, that she had long 

consid: red herself as a clog and impediment to the 

eagic-flights of my ambition; that nothing, she was | 
assurcd, could long delay my promot on, were it not 

that ail my time and thoughts were absorbed in my 

affection for her; that she had resolved to sacrifice 

her own private feelings to my advantage and the 

good of the country; and she, therefore, had the 

pleasure to inform me that she was shortly to be mar- 

ried to Mr. Workington, an elderly gentleman, as I 

afterwards discovered, a merchant of Boston, whom 

all the world had set down, the ten years last past, for 

an old bachelor. So ended my engagement with Ma- 

rianne Fairservice ; yet not my affection for her; for 
T love her to this hour as well as ever. Let these 

inveigh against the lady’s inconstaney who are conii- | 
dent of their own virtue. For my own part, I do no! 

find it very diflicult to excuse her. When an engage- 

ment is once publicly announced, there are a hundred 

motives to keep the parties constant to it; but a loag | 
perseverance in a secret engagement—absence and 

temptat on intervening—requires a steadiness of tem- 

per, which it is in vain to expect in a woman,—at 

least, in any woman with blue eyes and a light com- 

plex ion. 

Tie marriage of Miss Fairservice made a complete 
revolution in my affairs. Had she proved constant 
to me, my military spirit would, perhaps, have soon 
evaporated, and | should have shortly become a thriv- | 
ing country attorney. My life would have been less | 
glorious, and probably more happy ; my name would 


never have been sounded abroad as a vreat military 
commander; and, perhaps, I should not have died in 
an alishouse. But to imagine what might have | 
been is useless and idle. The iron hand of Fate en- 

grasps us ; our fortunes are deterimed by an invisible 
agency ; our destiny 1s allotted to us, and must be 


accomplished,—-and Fate, Fortune, and Destiny, con- 
spired to make me the most famous of milita officers. 

Not three days after I received Marianne’s fare. 
well letter, there was a grand review of the bricade 
to which [ belonged. The troops were to be review- 
ed by General Smashem, who was to rendezvous 


ith his suit at Black Sam’ 
with his suit at Black Sam’s tavern, about a mile | 


from the parade ground, and there await the arrival 


sand contending emotions, I was on the ground with 
my company ata very early hour, and was detached 
by Brigadier General Spitfire to do the escort duty 
to Major-General Smashem. ‘The orders I received 
were in the following words,—for the issue of this 
escort duty makes it necessary to be particular: ‘You 


cline. After waiting some time, the wooden clock | 


‘sun, when Il ordered my music to strike up and 


. i to be escorted, at the hour which had been previously 
of an escort. Though my heart was torn by a thou. | 


will proceed with all convenient despatch, to Black | 
Sam’s tavern, and there wait till nine o’clock, A. M. 








It may be well imagined that this particular duty | 
was not much to my mind ; but, suppressing all per- 
sonal feelings, in the true spirit of military obedience, 
[ resolved that the orders I had received should be 
executed to the letter. I arrived at Black Sam's tav- | 
ern about half past eight, and found the general and 
his staff, with their coats off, in the midst of a high 
carousal. My officers and myself were invited to | 
jein them, which invitation I thought proper to de- 


in the bar-room began to strike nine, but neither the | 
General nor his attendants began to show any inten- 
tion of moving. I waited till it was precisely nine, | 
by my own watch, which had lately been set by the | 





marched off my company at double quick time. t 

The sound of my drums brought half a dozen coat- H 
less officers to the windows ; they called to me to), 
stop; they protested that General Smashem had || 
torn a hole in his regimental breeches, and could not | 
possibly move till the chamber-maid had mended it; | 
out of breath, with express orders fromm the general 
to march back and wait his convenience ; but [ turn- | 
ed a deaf ear to them all, and pushed off with great || 
speed for the parade ground. i| 

In about half an hour afver T had taken my place | 
inthe line, General Smashem and his stalf came || 
| 


riding up in great disorder and afier a brief interview || 


between Brigadier Spitfire and the Major General, I || 
suddenly found my sword taken from me, and myself || 
put under arrest. General Smashem’s friends were || 
very loud against me, and a court-martial was soon || 
after detailed for my trial. | 

I would enter at length into this trial, and state the || 
evidence and arguments adduced on both sides, were ! 
it not that the said evidence, being carefully taken |) 
down in writing by the acting Judge Advocate, the | 


| 
| 
| 
- || 

1 | 
the general’s aids came running after me, hatless and || 
| 
' 
| 


Adjutant-General of this Commonwealth, where, || 


| 


a'so, may be found the summing up of the Judge Ad- || 


vocate, and my defence also, together with the opin- || 
ion of the court, delivered at length, each contained |/ 
in ten quires of large foolscap—to which interesting | 
coliection of documents I hereby refer my readers. | 
The fact, whether the General had or had not torn || 
his breeches, or whether the delay was or was not || 
occasioned by this cause, was made a very serious 1 


question. The evidence touching that point is con- | 





‘ . - - 1} 
tained in the third and fourth of the above-named i 
volumes, which will be found the most interesting of | 
the collection. But without entering into details, |! 


8, 
suffice it here to say, that after a Jaborious session of | 
fifty days, the court adjourned, after having unani- 1] 
mously determined honorably to acquit me. The |} 
ground taken by the court was, that I had obeyed |} 


the orders I had received from the Brigadier-General ; | 


that, till the Major-General had assumed the com-| 
mand of the Brigade, he might justly be regarded as || 

| amere stranger, of whom I was not obliged to take | 
any notice further than my orders extended; and}/ 

that, as the Major-General did not choose to be ready | 

arranged between himself and the Brigadier, on/|! 
vhich arrangement my orders had been predicated, || 
_ I did very well to obey my orders and march away || 
|| Without him. | 
| 





| Nor did my triumph end here. For this court-mar- 


,, tial having called me into notice, the memory of my | 
i; deeds on Booby Hill, which time had a little obscu- i 


red, began to be resuscitated ; 
in every body’s mouth ; 
| at which hour, precisely, you will take up your line |/ and, the colonel of our regiment dying 
/of march for the parade ground, acting as an escort | this time, I was unanimously ele . 
‘to the Major-General and his suite.’ 


my” name was agai, 
my laurels bloomed afresh 
' just about 
cted hig SUCCEssor 


THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT, 
BY MRS. C. GORE. 
Wuy does ny mother steal away 
To hide her struggling tears? 
Her trembling touch betrays unchecked 
The secret of her fears; 
My father gazes on my face 
With yearning, earnest eye ;— 
And yet, there’s none an ong them all, 
To tell me I must die! 


My little sisters press around 
My sleepless couch, and bring 

With eazer hands, their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring! 

I wish they ’d lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Sunmers bloom 
And Jam with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Glitvring, and gay, and fair, 

As if it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me fron its glare! 
How soon ’t will fall unheeded on 
This death-dewed, glassy eye! 
Why do they fear to tell me so? 

I know that 1 must die! 


The summer winds breathe softly through 
My lone, still, dreary roam; 

A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me in the tomb! 

But no soft bre-ze will whisper there— 
No mother hold my head!— 

Otis a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 
His hours of parting light, 

And seems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 

T know the loveliness of earth, 
I love the evening sky, 

And yet I should not murmur, if 
They told me I must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 

Ah! why are those sweet ciadle-hours 
Of joy and fondling fled ? 

Not e’en my parents’ kissss now 
Could keep ine froin the dead! 


Our pastor kneels besile me oft, 
And talks to me of Heaven; 
But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven: 
I’ve seen a beckoning hand that called 
My faltering steps on high; 
I’ve heard a voice tnat, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to dic! 
THE HEART. 
Tue heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 
But changes night and day too, like the sky; 
Now o’er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction as on high ; 
But when it hath been scorched, and pierced 
Its storms expire in water-drops; the eye 
Pours forth at last the heart’s blood turned to tears, 
Which make the English climate of our years.—Byro" 


, and rives 





As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
Long on the wave, reflected lustres play : 
The tempered gleams of happiness designed, 


‘ I! 
Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind.—Camplt 
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— a 
From the New- Fork Mivver. | in which it 1s built had been desolate for centuries: not | 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. } a letter of the old sculptures chiselled out, not a bird | 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. i unnested, not a filament of the gathering moss pulled 
N: | et 
eee aad | away. Ali looks as if nov human hand had been near 
LETTER XVII. ! 


it—almost as if no human eye had looked upon it. 
CHALONS, ON THE SAONE. In America they would paint such an old church white 
i nave broken my route to stop at this pretty town, |) OF red, shove down the pillars, and put up pews, sc'!! 
the steamboat that goes down the Saone to |) the pictures for fireboards, and cover the tessclated 


and take _ pee , 
rrow morning. I have traveled two days | Pavement w ith new sand, or a home-made carpet. 


-ons to-mo 
ies but an excellent dinner and a quickened || As we passed under a wey ancient gate, crowning 
vagination indispose me for sleep, and, for want of | the old Roman rainparts of the town, a door opened, 
etter amusement in a strange city at night, I wil and a baker, in white cap and apron, thrust out his 
ae away an hour in trauscribing the hurried notes head to see us pass. His oven was blazing bright, 
; have made at the stopping-places. ‘| and he had just taken out a batch of hot bread, which 

I chose, by advice, the part of the diligence called |) was smoking on the table ; and what with the chill of 
the banquette—a covered seat over the front of the | the morning alr and having fasted for some fourteen 
eartiage, commanding all the view, and free from the hours, I quite envied him his vo vation. The diligence, 
just of the lower apartments. The conducteur had | powe: pushed on most mercilessly till twelve 
the opposite corner, and a very ordinary-looking man | clock, the French noone dreaming of eating before 
atbetween us; the seat holding three very comforta- their late bejeunes—a inid-day meal always. When | 
tly, Alady and two gentlemen occupied the coupe; We did get it, it was a dinner in every respect—ineats 
a draoon and his family, going to join his regiment, of al kinds, wine, and dessert, certainly as solid and 
filed the rotonde ; and in the interior was a motley varied as any of the American breakfasts, at which 
clection, whom I scarce saw after starting ; the oc- travelers laugh so universally. 
cupants of the different parts of a diligence having no || Auxerre Is a pretty town, one swelling bank of the 
nore association, even in a week’s travel, than people | Tiver Yonne; and | had admired it as one of the most 
improved looking villages of France. It was not till 


jing inan adjoining house in the city. 
We rolled out of Paris by the faubourg St. Antoine, | I breakfasted there, and traveled a league or two to- 
indat the end of the first post passed the first object | wards Chalons, that I discovered by the guide-book it 
tat interested me—a small brick pavilion, built by | was the ancient capital of Auxerrois, a famous town 
Henri Quatre for the beautiful Gabriella d’Estrees. | in the time of Julius Cwsar, and had the honor of be- | 
itstands on a dull, level plain, not far from the banks | ing ravaged ‘at different times by Attila, the Sara- 
a{theriver; and nothing but the fact that it was once | cers, the Normans, and the Calvinists, vestages of 
ceupied by the woman who most enslaved the heart’|; whose devastations may yet be seen.’ If L had not | 
ofthe most chivairous of the French monarchs, would || eaten of a positively modern pate foie gras, and an 
all your attention to it for a moment. omelette souffle, at a nice little hotel, with a mistress 
For the twenty or thirty miles which we traveled | in a cap and a coquettish French apron, I should for- 
ty daylight, I saw nothing particularly curious or | give myself Tess easily for not having detected anti- 
teautiful. ‘The guide-book is very diffuse upon the | quity in the atmosphere. One imagines more readily 
chateaux and villages on the road, but I saw nothing than he realizes the charm of mere age without 
eeont very ordinary country houses, and the same |, beauty. 
cession of small and dirty villages, steeped to the | We were now in the province of Burgundy, and to 
vey chimneysin poverty. If ever I return to Ameri- | say nothing of the historical recollections, the vine- 
vty shall make a journey to the west, for the pure | yards were all around us that delighted the palates of 
efreshirent of seeing industry and thrift. Iam sick , the world. One does not dine at the T'rois Freres, 
othe heart of pauperism and misery. Every thing | in the Palais Royal, without contracting a tenderness 
‘iat is near the large towns in France is either splen- | for the very name of Burgundy. I regretted that | 








idordisgusting. 'There is no medium in condition— | was not there in the season of the grape. The vines 
aotiing that looks like content—none of that class we | were only just budding, and the paysans, men and 
lefine i te ' Hoes pees 

wine In our country as the ‘respectable.’ | Women, were scattered about the vineyards, loosening 


The moon was a little in the wane, but bright, and | the earth about the roots, and driving stakes to sup- 
ihenight lovely, As we got further into the interior, || port the young shoots. At Saint Bris I found the | 
the towns beean to look more picturesque and antique ; | country so lovely, that I left the diligence at the post- | 
ud, with the softening touch of the moonlight, and || house, and walked on to mount a long succession of 
the absence of beggars, the old low-browed buildings || hills on foot. The road-sides were quite blue with 
ind half-ruined churches ‘assumed the beauty they || the violets growing among the grass, and the air was 
wearin description. I slept on the road, but the echo |' filled with perfume. I soon got out of sight of the 
fthe wheels in entering a post-town woke me al- || heavy vehicle, and made use of my leisure to enter | 
‘ys; andTrarely have felt the picturesque more | the vineyards and talk to the people at their work. | 
wenly than at these sudden wakings from dreams, | 1 found one old man, with all his family about him ; 
ethaps, of familiar things, finding myself opposite | the little ones with long baskets on their backs, bring. | 
‘one shadowy relic of another age ; as if it were by | ing manure, and one or two grown-up boys and girls | 
meal transportation, from the fireside to some place I raking up the earth with the unhandy hoe of the! 
which I had heard or read the history. |}country, and setting it firmly around the roots with) 
Tawoke as we drove into Sens at broad daylight. i their wooden shoes. It was a pretty group, and I| 
_ just passing a glorious old pile of a cathe- r was very much amused with their simplicity. The | 
mt, Which I ran back to see while the diligence stop- || old man asked my country, and sat down his hoe in| 
Hel to change horses. Itis of pointed architecture, || astonishment when I told him I was an American. | 
Mack with age, and crusted with moss. It was to | He wondered I was not more burnt, living in such a| 
is town that Thomas a Becket retired in disgrace || hot country, and asked me what language we spoke. | 
“ipsa Henry the Second. There is a || I could scarcely get away from his civilities when 1 

e cathedral, dedicated to his memory. || bade him ‘good day.’ No politeness could have been | 
{he French certainly should have the credit of leay- || more elegant than the manner and expressions of this | 


, \ | 
Ngthings alone. This old pile stands as if the town |/ old peasant, and certainly nothing could have appear- | 


| 


it 
} 
1} 
1] 
| 
1) 
| 
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ed sincerer or kinder. I kept on up the hill til I 
reached a very high point, passing on my way a troop 
of Italians, going to Paris with their organs and shows 
—a set of as ragved specimens of the picturesque as 
I ever saw ina picture. A lovely scene lay before 
me when I turned to look back. The valley, on one 
side of which lies St. Bris, is as round as a bowl, 
with an edge of mountain-tops absolutely even all 
round the horizon, It slopes down trom every side to 
the centre, as if it had been measured and hollowed 
by art; and there is not a fence to be seen trom one 
side to the other, and scarcely a tree, but one creen 
and almost unbroken carpet of verdure, swelling up in 
broad green slopes to the top, and realizing with a 
slight difference, the similitude of Madame de Gentis, 
of the place of satiety, eternal green meadow and 
eternal blue sky. St. Bris is a little handful of stone 
buildings around an old chureh—just such a thing as 
a painter would throw into a picture—and the differ. 
ent colored grain, and here and there a ploughed patch 
of rich yellow earth, and the road crossing the hollow 
from hill to hill like a white band; and then for the 
life of the scene, the group of Italians, the cumbrous 
diligence, and the peasants, in their broad straw hats, 
scattered over the fields—it was something quite be- 
yond my usual experience of scenery and accident. 
I had rarely before found so much in one view to de- 
light ine. 

After looking a while I mounted again, and stood 
on the very top of the hill; and, to my surprise, there 
on the other side lay just such another valley, with 
just such a village in its bosom, and the single im- 
provement of a river—the Yonne stealing through it, 
with its ribbon-like stream ; but all the rest of the 
valley almost exactly as [ have described the other. 
I crossed a vineyard to get a view to the south-east, 
and once more there lay a deep hollow valley before 
me, formed like the other two, with its little hamlet 
and its vineyards and mountains—as if there had been 
three lakes in the hills, with their edges touching like 
three bowls, and the terrace on which [stood was the 
platform between them. It is a most singular forma- 
tion of country, really, and as beautiful as it is singe- 
lar. Each of these valleys might be ten miles across, 
and if the dukes of Burgundy in feudal times rode 
over to St. Bris, I can conceive that their dukedom 
never seemed larger to them than when crossing this 
triple apex of highland. 

At Saulieu we Ictt the usual route, and crossed over 
to Chagny. Between these two places lay a spot 
which, out of my own country, I should choose, above 
all others, for a retreat from the world. As it was off 
the route, the guide-book gave me not even the name, 
and I have discovered nothing but that the little ham- 
let is called Rochepot. It is a little nest of wild 
scenery, a mimic valley shut in by high overhanging 


| crags, with the ruins of a battlemented and noble old 


castle, standing upon a rock in the center, with the 
village of some hundred stone cottages at its very 
foot. You might stand on the towers of the ruins, 
|and toss a biscuit into almost every chimney in the 
village. The strong round towers are still perfect, 


'land the turrets and loop-holes and windows are still 


‘there ; and rank green vines have overrun the whole 
mass every where ; and nothing but the prodigious 
| solidity with which it was built could have kept it so 
long from falling, for it is evidently one of the oldest 
‘castles in Burgundy. I never saw before any thing, 
‘even ina picture, which realized perfectly my idea of 
‘feudal position. Here lived the lord of the domain, 
| a hundred feet in the air in his rocky castle, right over 
‘the heads of his retainers, with the power to call in 
\every soul that served him at a minute’s warning, and 


with a single blast of his trumpet. I do not believe a 
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a ' stone has been displaced in the village for a hundred | | along with silent tread’—and all but the recollection | are loved more than the splendors which we w 
7 e eTe at 
ie years. ‘The whole thing was redolent of antiquity. | of enjoyment perishes. ! Son Riese sayet. We Gineower -cingls Sedkns 
G We wound out of the place by a sharp narrow pass, | Still memory, like every thing else connected with | domgstic love, tempered with reason and e perience 
mes ’ aaa Ye . . ° . | x aCe, 
id) and there within a mile of this old and deserted for- | our worldly enjoyment, has its pleasures and its pains || || We discover new and more rational hopes, opiz F 
et . a | Ss Ons 
i tress, lay the broad plains of Beaune and Chagny— —its joys and its sorrows. The latter too often || /and enjoyments. We find sweet recesses into w ; , 
: MEF ‘ : ‘ ’ hic! 
ai one of the most fertile and Juxurious parts of France. hold a melancholy predominance. Memory’s page || we can retire from the jostle and ve 
AA ) | | J 1d roar of the great —— 
Be L was charmed altogether. How many things I have | is the record of events which have marked our che- 1 moving world. We are then, as a mariner who | Z 
Y: ‘ ; - P \ hag 0 
4 seen this side the water, that I have made an involun- || | quered course of life. It is that ‘ simple, unvarnished |; been cast by the waves of the ocean upon the be —_ 
’ 7 Tr bd . . . each — 
f tary vow in my heart to visit again, and at more i |tale of truth,’ which reminds of the joys or sorrows || of some beautiful island, which he never could ha spent 
hud . . . 4 ve -, y 
if leisure, before I die ! || that are passed— , known had the winds with which he embarked on hi aaa 
. Re : | iis 
i From Chagny it was but one post to Chalous, and | wed ” ra banen domsieel , voyage, held him fair on his course. <== 
, ad v" ! hak ided dreams of bliss | : 
\ here | am in a pretty, busy town, w ith broad beautiful | | Of joys we vaindy bad believed — 
, quays, where I have promenaded till dark, observing | Were in a world so drear as this.’ | Quy a y BOUK Quay, 
jo this out-of-doors people ; and now, having written a It tells of the time when pleasure ‘led us captive at | = N 
1g —— SSS ON 
Wy long letter for a sleepy man, I will get to bed, and | || her car,’ and when youthful hope ‘the music of the | ! OUR OWN AFF AIRS. Pe 
i ; \| + ys ' 
Ye redecin some of my two night’s wakefulness. ||mind,’ tuned to all its charms. The tenor of our) | ° Go: 
i | || Ir may seem somewhat strange to our patrons, t} Ye 
4 | past life may have been almost unvarying ; yet mo- | Sy that 
ae | ' the Bouquet occasionallyappears without ori: ginal Thar 
A THE INFIDEL. |! ments of sadness have sometimes interrupted its eyen- l\te we. We thane qian one on rine mat. No 
|| | ‘ eason * . 
; ir is ful — —_ || ness, and the memory steals upon us like a dizziness || , 8 for this before ; bet 
he ir is an awful commentary upon the doctrines of In- | y I 'a considerable change in the names on our subscript Y 
, 8 idelity ‘upon the brain. Some object around which our | Subscription py 
at 4, idelity, that its most strenuous supporters have either || °! pele Monee J || list, perhaps, renders a repetition necessary. They She 
i} miscrably falsified their sentiments in the moment of hopes clustered may have vanished when almost | ‘are as follows: . Each 
uy trial, or terminated their existence in obscurity and | within our grasp. We felt the keenness of disap. | We mean to add as little as possible to the alread ” 
¢ ; “2 $5 7 - : SS1D1e 1e already 
My tae, WS fad « . pointment, and even now the remembrance brings || ; ’ 
a utter wretchedness. The gifted author of the ‘Age ah ita a - large supply of mawkish and unnatural tales of Jor Twill 
a3 , . sé SS > SOUL, e may have seer the grave || . be é 
id of Kea: sow’ passed the last years of his life in a man- | scape , y sais 5 /war and murder; and to lend no assistance in depre Wi 
-'; | ' sia |close overthose whom we loved, a lat erave seem- ||. ,- Pees g 
4 gt ich the me ur slave that ever trembled beneath ‘perved ahi re . a ag em || ciating our National poetry, already reduced too Joy The | 
5) vi va . > ag . ‘c « } - we 
a the lash of the task master, could have no cause to, CU “'e ScPWeher of our hopes - 7 Se eee || be the eon ality of w Or 
envy. Rosseau, might indeed be pointed out, as in ‘it is venal weakness, OY ~ erg oe womiine cymes, sal Gy 
sp et . g , se } I “ t, ~ | Z ‘readiness of the editors of some ephemeral publica. The 
some degree, an excey : s well know at | = i eer Ser eee 6 ; ; 
Mi th < oad a“ : al apa ble and die 1 G ENIUSe='T ALENT eC LEVERNESS, tions professing to be specimens of American Liters. Ye 
ool the enthusiastic philosopher was a miserable and dis- || ~ Ee : 1 2 
mS... appointed man. He met death it is true wit! Genius rushes like a whirlwind—Talent marches |! jture, to give publicity to their productious. We bel 
. Live all. 3 e ita s re : 1 . » Ee 2 , mat 
Sy tees ti) | But he had , at ome-' like a cavalcade of heavy men and heavy horses— || receive from week to week, matter enough to fill ou 
Yan thine like calmness. But he had no pure and beauti- || : sheet, j shape of pros etic arti Jo! 
Riis poe a oe a ' I * : ‘ , Cleverneés skims like a swallow in a summer evening, sheet, in the shape of prose and poetic articles, headed The 
& ul hopes beyond the perishing things of tue natura . . iB 7} ‘Written f , ot. 4 eari ich 
% out. He loved the works of Ge 1 fi the; ; |} with a sharp shrill note and a neki turning. ‘The with, ‘Written for the Bouquet,’ and bearing such fe 
(= a. © love s zod tor their exceed- . . ; : l ns s2ag 6 Mhe Dic: +nto ’ ™ N Brigh 
. , ae tioniiie. wat tet Mate ueaiiblietatinies olf tl bees of genius dwells with men and with nature; |@™7es 48 The Disappointed Roland’— To iy Ne hie 
ii eauty, not : anifesté 1s OF an overrul- |) ,; . : : ‘ | tive River,’ &c ; ‘which are far superior to some 
Ms * ried intellicence. Life had become a burthen to hi the man of talent in his study; but the clever man tive River,’ &c. most of which are far superior to some 
"2 but } “pie ‘1 hai ! ' 1 ea bureren 10 “ms dances here and there, and every where like a but- | which fill the columns of our contemporary prints, yet The 
; ut his spirit recoiled at the dampness ¢ » silence || ; : 
4 : 7 Ane e dam . ss os the silence || torqy in a hurricane, striking every thing and en- totally unworthy a place except between the columns My 
a. a the — r—the cold unbroken sleep, and the joying nothing, but too licht to be dashed to pieces lof the mantle-piece: .If the ‘Ladies Mirror,’ or the Each 
slow wasting away of mortality. » perished, a w ais Lae spi taal ea ciguuae Pr ’ An 
hi “th bes hi 1 : - oereaaen The man of talent will attack theeries—the clever |“ Literary Tablet,’ or the ‘Amaranth,’ or the ‘Gem, 
shipper of that beauty, which but fi , shadows fort! hike ipa er acon tified 
} eclce te ie, alles ak ae faintly shadows forth man assail the individual and slander private charac- are in want, our correspondents shall all be gratified Thes 
acina i 7 oe " ; siahiae ) ai are a tke 4 a 
the unimaginable glory of its Creator. At the closing || , at Pel iy ee & , | for their articles would be acceptable there, and we Sh 
z iter. But the man of genius des piseth both, he heeds : 
hour of day, when the broad West was glowing like : = ae ; | walentaniie affe te send them ¢ » that wants I'll | 
eas none, he fears noue, and walks forth an example voluntarily Olier to send tit m to any one ula Wants, 3 
the gates of Paradise, and the vine hung hills of his eet, : ry luti he Bou T 
ae eae : i Ris : ©! that, ‘eagles fly alone,—they are but sheep that For ourself, we formed a resolution, when the Bou. 
beautifiil land were bathed in the rich light of sunset eee. she ae es . . or 
Sit uhiikoatriher donee The last 5 ; “herd together. It is true, that should a poisonous quet was commenced, to publish no article, unless it So g 
> DLNOsOpHhe enarted. 1e st glance * his ~ ae ‘ . . b 1 
I ‘ee an 2 ance of his worm cross his path, he may tread it under his foot: |; POS® ssed a better claim on our notice, than the words Of 
elazine eye, was to him an everlasting farewell to ex- path, he may tread it under his foot; | - . ; , Am 
eS ae a Ne te os shonid a cur snarl at him he may chastise it ; but he | — Written for the Bouquet.” We have not lorgo- : 
istence, the last homage of a godlike intellect to holi- . Pe ee ee rn ee tted Tt 
i se 5 '| will not, cannot attack tl acne ‘log || ten the determination, nor have we yet regretted it. 
ness and beauty. The blackness of darkness wa , cannot attack the privacy of another. Clev- |) 
, : Ly. L SS arkness as ‘a \ e m Avcain y to the y ) f the pre 
—— ome er men write verses, me salts Se ee s—previous to the commencement of the pre- 
before him; the valley of the shadow of death was to t! om eannegteee mE ee pee ee sent aia the publisher offered premiums foro 
i ue an re] 3 rites > —_— Vale Yo . ‘ iu - > ubDLIshHe H sd =~pre ms Ofh~ 
him Ue scapeable and eternal ! the better land “ee e man oi geuius writes poetry. Vi ilson $s Lec- P ‘ “ - t P ) 
yond it \ hrouded fj eee WI tures on Poetry | ginal matter, but this measure has not proved s0 al. 
5 it Was shrouded from his vision.— Whitti a 5 sel 
: vtteer. — | vantageous as we expected, and the pecumiary circum 
ateinmear ix boyhood we trust every body and every thing, and || stances of the paper will not at present, allow usto ‘] 
cue vr ° a } » y aly tes +7 ~Nree “et . : r 1 
Painrur deven melanchol it oftenti we love indiscriminately. Disappointment cures us ‘offer any better encouragement. We had ont our Tam a la: 
NFUL, and ev 1elancholy as it oftentimes may his: we berinneinG P ae or i 
be, how fr quently does t! y : tentimes any ‘this; we often pass from one extreine to another, |! paper should have no reputation, than a bad one, world of ti 
’ ‘quently does the mind love tc ack |} and look around us wi niversal suspici . 
upon th ie : a : - to turn Back | and look around us with a universal suspicion. <A | oricinal matter. We intended it as a specimen of ved me. 
ne scenes thé » gO! , y ofte wera |e eee es . : : | i 
the t! hts d * alse a ¥ ow often are | filse friead—and we think there js no such thing as | the Polite Literature of the present day, and the opin. @ sentime 
4 ¢ 1e thoughts drawn, insensibly as it were , mndshiit = | v 
Pe wee it ly as it were, from the) friendship. A deceitful mistress—and we forswear || ion of the public has pronounced it a good one. A And who | 
Te. ae darkness of the future to the twilight of the past | ia i 
4 t hat | f A : aa visual oO tae past— |i women, and deride love. We witness the per} otra |! passion for original nonsense, among our re vad TS, wil ili married, a 
oO scenes that ut e li I . } ’ ares is 4 pees s Piliat i ‘ Sve & x 
i) ial : wed glimmer through the cold, | tion of ¢ rime—and conclude ail mankind de pay ‘ed. |! never induce us to risk the fame of the Bona ta avague ri 
i 1d sombrous lapse of days, an er NE te os as ok od | ; ‘ maa ; ‘ 0 Te 
‘ ; A nleasine MEP 2] ‘ sec . se pernageinegy years! Then our feelings ef horror and anguish subside, and |' a creditable exhibition of taste and discriminatio Ms 
é é pleasing iclancholy comes over the full soul, as| leave us more sober, and less liable to error, to hooe,|) We have never rejected an article which yo aged tom what 
a : ’ the ‘ereen spots on the desert of OD aes: tas tin : : prs Ve have never rejyecicd all ¢ € i think I oe 
‘, - ise ite 1 ome up be-| ted spair. Many enter manhood as a traveler comes |} real merit, however humble .or obseure its origin, not 
fore tiie eye of the imagination, and ties as strons! into a darkened . i al a se) Hy ; 7 Her face v 
Fs : 5 ’ es as stirons into a darkened room from tiie clare and dazzie f alas a aati maar. tinea Sean ship, or [ea 
A as those of ‘ first love’ bi sae ' ; eee Uae epee 10ZZ.€ O1 || have we accepted any tirougn imendsiMp, OF? feet | 
4 $s those of ‘first love’ bind us unconsciously to scenes, sunshine without At first it is a deep dar 3s, buti| tay Wy nen Pe - re tet—(T a 
¢ ee ; ; BSaine WIth be dab GIPSE ib Is a& 1ess, but || favor. The communications of our friends are rece I 
where once centered all our Joys. Such are the re-} oraduaiiv, as the wonderful eye ada e | parece is because make ver 
- erry J ; e tue GVTaCtauy, as tue Woncertu eye at ipts itself to the red w th thankfulness and if not publish: d. it 1s becaul sort 
’ miniscencos of childhood and youth; such are the) shadow iv obieets become visible which were 1 Se he tale of not 
ars forms pi re ae s the ? 4 }) Saae aow, ma: OBjJCELS Dé come visiple Wuaich were not we think that they would be diseredit able tot life of me 
: rms clured upor ie sunr > ae STI = ° } ce — wy me 
‘a ences he 4 "i : unny surface of the past—! seen before. “WW hat is it that we discover then when |) of the author and the taste of the editor. Our motto had such 
ey yhere the heart beats — ‘ } . —— . , 1 a! eats lity. a 
a s<enigel 6 jeyously—when eve ry path | the tirst shock of a contact with the rough world is!|is and ever has been ‘Excellence and Originalit that you m 
, s strewed with flowers— a cans rn | | |, , 
y comms : er a when all above was a} over, and has left us apparently broken down, exhaus- || The union of these is desirable, but if separate, tle herself wa 
LI@SS § sky—-anc when a - Sy , ae : | P UNIO: é | 
eC around us was sunshine ! }| ted, ane dinisanthropic ! Many are the beautiful things |) first mentioned, is the best paseport to our columns. was all r¢ 
ii! ‘raman enjoys happines re leeatansal nd || 
4 ong gs hi ppiness it is in the spring- |, which then rise upon the more quict imagination, and | 1 —_—_—————_ beautiful dody, nor : 
; *, When his h | : 7 : ss > § ea 
: o shi . : ” ope first begins to bud and || ‘which, like the moon and stars, slowly ascending the || We need not comm« end to our readers the » ‘the erous, and 
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" ped ee oye the future appears |) silent and vast concave of heaven, after the departure || Ode, on our first page. It is from an wk Jy ol POTific « 
ae 8 isions 0 = re W 
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